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ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED 
IN THE GREAT WAR. 


(See 12 S. ix. 341, 378, 383, 415, 423, 455, 
465, 499, 502, 538 ; 12S. x. 7.) 


Errect OF THE WAR ON INDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

THE war is going to affect the languages 
of India to an extent that is not at present 
recognized, through the return to their 
homes, often in very remote regions, of 
soldiers used by the British Government 
in many parts of the West. Corruptions 
of English, French and other European 
languages are likely to find their way into 
the speech of many remote peoples in 
forms that will puzzle philologists of the 
future unless brought to notice now. 

As an old Gurkha (should be Gorkha) 
officer, I have been especially interested in 
specimens of the Nepali language now 
being published by Mr. R. L. Turner in The 
Indian Antiquary, as he gives story after 


story and song after song, arising out of 
the war, in the actual language of the 
tellers. Such stories and songs have a long 
life in the tenacious memories of the Indian 
folk everywhere, and no doubt long after the 
present generation of soldiers who have 
served in the Great War has passed away, 
they will still be told and sung literatim et 
verbatim in many a secluded Indian village. 
And no villages can be more remote and 
secluded than those of the Himalayan high- 
lands whence the Gurkhas come, and 
whither they return on the conclusion of 
their military service. 

In the forthcoming April issue of The 
Indian Antiquary will appear an instalment 
of Mr. Turner’s researches, and it will include 
a ‘Song of France, 1914-1915,’ sung by a 
soldier of the Third Gurkha Regiment, of 
which the First-Third and the Second- 
Third Battalions served in France and 
Egypt. This song is filled with English 
words occurring in most of the lines. From 
it I have picked out the following ‘specimens 
of English in Nepali (Gorkhali) form, some 
of them of course used in the inflexions of 


the language. 

ANGREJI. English. This is an old corruption. 
ATEK. Attack. ATEKAI. Attacks. 
Bram. Belgium. 


Birat. Beer. The singer says that the beers of 
France (Phransi birai) cooled their 
bodies ! 

V.C. (Kulbir Thapa le payGni bisi ghaile 
lidund& man: Kulbir Thap& won the V.C. 
by bringing in wounded.) 

DISHAMBAR. December. DISHAMBAR MAINA, 
Month of December. 

JARMAN, JARMANI. German, Germany. 

LEsTARI (THE). Leicester (Regiment). 
GORA. White man of the Leicesters. 

MArcHaA. March. MARCHA KA MAINA. 
month of March. 

Marsat. Marseilles. 

MASINGAN. Machine gun. 

NytsEPpaL, Neuve-Chapelle. 

PauTan. Battalion (pre-war). 

PATROLAI. Patrols. 

PHarra. (Gun)fire. 
the guns. 

PHarst Tarp. First-Third, i.e., First Battalion 
of the Third Gurkhas (pre-war). 


LESTARI 
The 


TOPAI KO PHAIRA. Fire of 


PHRANSI. France, French. This is new: the 
time-honoured corruption is Farangi, Fer - 
inghee. 

SEKSIN. Section of a company (pre-war). 


SIKIN TaRD. Second-Third Gurkhas (pre-war). 
The safest rule to follow in pronouncin ° 
the romanized Nepali words is to pronounce 
the vowels as in Italian : ai being pronounced 
as in aisle. R. C. TEMPLE. 


So far, among the lists of Army slang used 
in the Great War, the words for which the 
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campaign in Mesopotamia was mainly 

responsible have not appeared. The I elem 
Antiquary of 1918 (vol. xlvii., pp. 196, 244) 
recorded the following, culled from the 
articles of Mr. Edmund Candler, war 
correspondent, in The Daily Telegraph and 
Observer, giving the Arabic or other origin 
in each case :— 


ANTIKA. Any antique. 

Betivm (Ar.). A canoe-shaped boat. 
BELL-BELLUM. Any kind of river boat. 
DAMFUL. To deceive. 

FinisH. To finish; end; be done for. 
GuFakR (Ar.). A river tub. 

Imsui (Ar.). Go; get out. 

KELLEK (Ar.). A large skin raft. 
KuntTRACHI (F. and Turki). A contractor. 
Manaita (Ar.). A large river sailing boat. 
Maxkoo. None; not to be had; out of stock. 
MARIONETTE. The minaret of a mosque. 
SATARONBIL, TERUMBIL. An automobile; motor. 
SHAMUN DAFAR (F.). A railway. 


M. Anstey. 


Biscurts. Small, square, very hard mattresses, 
2ft. 6in. square, three to one bed. 

Boto. A derisive nickname which came into 
use when Bolo Pasha was being tried for 
espionage or something in France. Also 
used to denote spies or the ‘‘ Hidden Hand,”’ 
but soon died out. (pp. 343, 378, 459, 499, 502.) 

BOMBARDIER FRITZ. Pommes de terre frites—a 
favourite estaminet dish (see Punch some 
time in 1916). 

CaT-wWALK. Pathway paved with bricks (one 
brick, or 9in., wide) between fields on a 
Belgian farm. 

CLoBBER. Old Army for equipment. (p. 384.) 

DUCKBOARD. Originally ‘‘ corduroy.” Possibly 
“ duck ” board was derived from the Flanders 
winter weather, which was ‘fine weather 
for the ducks.”” They say men who survived 
the 1914-15 winter can always be recognized 
as they have webbed feet. (p. 384.) 

Dusty. Usually the nickname for Miller, not 
Smith. Why should Clarke always be 
“Nobby ” and Wilson “‘ Tug”? (p. 424.) 

EYEWASH. Camouflage. “Blarney” is rather 
inadequate. ‘“* Eyewash parade ” is a G.O.C.’s 
inspection or similar affair. To clean a 
dirty camp with whitewash (@ la Guards) 


instead of elbow Pn (infantry style) is 
eyewash.” (p. 346.) 

GLASSHOUSE (THE) is the Aldershot Command 
Military Prison at Woking. (pp. 346, 384.) 

GORBLIMEY. The first soft caps issued in 1914 
without a wire. These had no waterproof 
lining, but had a broad cloth chin-strap 
attachment (to cover the ears and back of the 
neck), which folded over the crown of the cap 
when not in use. The name was well deserved, 
Later applied to any soft cap with no wire. 
(At p. 425 mistakenly ‘‘ Gorbling.’’) 

HATE (MORNING AND EVENING). Originated with 
Frank Rey: nolds’s (?) priceless cartoon in 
Punch, ‘Study of a Prussian Family indulging | 
in their Morning Hate.’ (p. 384.) 

JoYBAG. A Sandbag, containing souvenirs, 
rations or “ winnings,”’ carried over and above 
one’s regulation equipment. 

LovsE(T0). To clean or wash. Usually to take 
a bath in difficulties and half a mess-tinful of 
water. 

Muckin. Old butter. Hindustani, 
“*Makhan.” (p. 347.) 

Mutton LANCERS. name for the 
Queen’s R.W. Surreys (who, I believe, are 
“ Kirke’s Lambs” of Charles II.’s time), 
(pp. 383, 459.) 

NAPOOH. The best derivation is given in one of 
(1 think) “‘Sapper’s’”” books. It goes some- 
thing like this :— 

(i.) ena plus: French phrase signif yi ing 
complete absence of. Largely heard in 
estaminets about closing time. 

(ii.) Naploo: Original pure English phrase, 
signifyi ing ‘‘ The perisher has run out of 

eer. 


(iii.) Napooh: Vulgarized version of old Eng- 

lish phrase=finished, &c., &c. (p. 347.) 
QuirF. Trick or local reading of the drill book. 
Where the book is vague (nothing unusual), 
different units read various meanings into it 

and so invent their own ‘‘ quiffs.” (p. 425.) 
Sworp is not a slang word for bayonet. 
Evidently your correspondent is a ‘“ ruddy 
Fusilier.”” Rifle regimerts always speak of 
swords and use the command *‘ Fix swords ! ” 
&e., never ‘Fix bayonets!” Originally 
they were armed with swords, though 
whether these could be fixed on to the rifle 

I do not know—probably not. (p. 384.) 


. B. H. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(See 12 8. vi. and vii. passim; ix. 85, 105, 143, 186, 226, 286, 306, 385, 426, 504, 525; 
Xs 26, 66, 102, 164.) 


(An asterisk denotes that the house still exists as a tavern, inn or public-house 
—in many cases rebuilt.) 


White Lion.. -. White Chappel .. 


White Lion.. .. Aldersgate Street, west ‘side 
White Lion.. -» Hemmings Row, Strand, Charing — 


Cross end 


White Lion.. Brooks Street .. 


.. 1744 General Advertiser, April 9. 

Rocque’s * Survey.’ 

Sadler’s ‘ Masonic Facts and Fictions,’ 

1887, p. 
— Midd. and Herts Notes and Queries, 

1898, iv. 128. 

.. 1789 ‘Life’s Painter of Variegated 
Characters.’ 
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White 


White Lion. . 
White Swan 


White Swan 
Whitworth’s 


Widdon’s 
Widow’s, The 


Widow Bland’s 


Williams .. 
Will’s 
Will’s 

Will’s 
Will’s 
Will’s 

Willis’ 
Windmill 
Windmill .. 
Windmill. 


*Windmill .. 


Windmill 
Wood’s ae 


Wood’s Hotel 


Woodman .. 
Woolpack .. 
World’s End 


World’s End 


Wrestlers .. 
*Wrestlers . 
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Islington 


Putney .. 

Whitechapel, south side, between 
the White Hart” and the 
Talbot 

Strand .. 


Dowgate Hill 

Ave Maria Lane 

Devereux Court, Strand 

Catherine Wheel Alley, White- 
chapel, north side and east of 
the *‘ Nag’s Head ” 

St. James’s 


King Street, Guildhall 
Cornhill 


“At the corner of Scotland 
Yard, over against the Ad- 
miralty Office, near Charing 
Cross 

Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Gate 


Piccadilly 
Great Earle Street, Soho 
Rosemary Lane 


Peter Street, north 
side 
Armoury Lane .. 


By Hick’s Hall, Clerkenwell, 
above the “Swan and Two 
Necks 


Shoe Lane, east side, near Hol- 
born Hill 
The Herb Market, Leadenhall 


Covent Garden .. 


Highgate, Archway Road 
Langley Street, Long Acre... 
Spring Garden, Knightsbridge 


Near Milman Street, Chelsea . 


Bishopsgate Within 
Highgate 


1716 


- 


a 


| 
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Barnaby’s Four Journeys 
to the North of oo p. 55. 
Public Advertiser, Jan. 6. 
Pink’s ‘ History of Clerkenwell,’ 
1881, p. 552. 
Kept by Mrs. Barron. 
Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns,’ p- 46. 
Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 


Clerks’ Remarks of London,” 


Daily Post, Dec. 29. 
- & Q.,’ ‘July 31, 1920, p. 97. 
Gaal ‘Adveriiser, April 5. 
Mist’s Weekly Journal or Saturday 
Post, June 13. 


—- MSS., Harley Papers, iii. 
§13. 


Ditto., iv. 23. 

London 
1907, iv. 91. 

Daily Post, Jan. 2. 

Public ‘Advertiser, Jan. 5. 

Daily Post, March 24. 


Record,” 


London Chronicle, May 5. 
Nightingale’s ‘ Beauties ‘of England 
1815, vol. x., part iii., 


Jan. 19. 


- Daily Courant, Oct. 3 


Hickey, i. 310. 


Heiron’s ‘Ancient Freemasonry,” 
1921. 
‘A New View of London,’ i. 91. 


Heiron’s 
1921. 
Morgan’s ‘ London Sur- 


‘Ancient Freemasonry, 


* A New View of London,’ i. 91. 

* Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 385. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

‘A New View of London,’ i. 91. 


Post Boy, Feb. 24. Proposals for 
the Joynt Adventure in the 
£1,500,000 Lottery. 

Public Advertiser, Sept 27. 

Simpson’s ‘London Taverns and 
Masonry,’ p. 36. The rallying 
place, Lord Hood and Sir Cecil 
Wray in the Westminster Election 
of 1784. 

Thornbury, v. 395. 

Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 190. 

Congreve’s ‘ Love for Love.’ 

Thornbury, v. 21. 


; Thornbury, v. 85, 87. 


Gomme’s G. M.L., part xxi., p. 150. 
Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 47. 
and Highgate Express, 
9, 1921, p. 7. 
Deesaiened during 1921, a new 
tavern to be erected on its site. 
Thornbury, v. 418. 


1780 
743 
1745 
1720 
1719 
1729 
a 2983 
1780 
1757 
1765 
1780 
120 
= 
1754 
1708 
1732 
1745 
1711 
1784 
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York .. St. James’ Street, upper end 


York ace .. New Bridge Street 


1777 Public Advertiser, June 12. 

1777. Morning Post, June 21. ‘“ To the 
Nobility and Gentry. Money 
ready to be advanced on annuities 
or personal securities. Nothing 
less than £500 will be taken any 
notice of. Letters to be directed 
to B. B., at York Coffee House, St. 
James’ Street. Honour and 
secrecy may be depended on.”’ 

1793 ‘‘ Chiefly used by the most respect- 
able merchants and inhabitants at 
the west end of the town.’’—Roach. 

1793 ‘* A spacious building with noble 
apartments: the coffee-room it- 
self the most elegant perhaps in 
England. The house is famous 
for its giblet soup of the finest 
quality, and the bar is ornamented 
by one of the mildest, modestest, 
prettiest, best dressed and most 
obliging barmaids in the world.” — 
Roach. : 


In concluding this list of over 1,500 names, I desire to express my gratitude for the generous 
and unsolicited assistance 1 have received from Mr. W. B. Hextall of the Inner Temple. 
To Mrs. A. J. Finberg, to Mr. E. E. Newton and to Mr. Andrew Oliver I am also indebted for 


kind help. 
Essex Court, Temple. 


THE MONTFORT FAMILIES. 
AuTHouGH there are a large number of 
families in England having such surnames 
as Montfort, Montford, Mountford, Mumford, 
&c., there are few, if any, that can with 
certainty trace their descent from either of 
the two great Montfort families, i.e., 
Montfort-l’Amaury and Montfort-sur-Risle. 
Sir Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
has loomed so large in the public eye that 
many of the English Montforts who have 
not studied genealogy have taken it for 
granted that, in some way or other, they 
must be descended from him. For the 
assistance of those who are interested in 
the matter it may be well to state the facts 
as nearly as they are known. 

Bardsley, in his ‘ Dictionary of English 
and Welsh Surnames,’ states that the sur- 
names Mountford, Montford and Mount- 
fort are of local origin, and mentions two 
places in Normandy called Montfort, one 
situated near Argentan and the other 
near Pont-Audemer. He also refers to 
the parish of Montford, five miles from 
Shrewsbury, as a locality which may have 
given rise to the surname. 
supposition seems plausible, especially as 
the surname is most common in the counties 
of Warwickshire, Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire. 

Harrison, in his ‘ Surnames of the United 
Kingdom,’ also regards it as local and 


PavuL DE CASTRO. 


remarks, ‘‘ There is a Montfort-sur-Risle 
in the Eure Dept. of France.” 


It is advisable to first consider the question 
as regards the village of Montford in Shrop- 
shire. The general adoption of surnames 
in England began about 1250 and was 
fairly complete in 1450. A transcription 
of the registers of Montford has been made 
by the Rev. J. E. Auden, and he quotes 
a document dated 1241 in which it is stated 
that ‘“‘the bridge of Moneford beyond 
Shrewsbury ”’ was the appointed place for 
the meeting of David and Henry III.’s Com- 
missioners. Other documents also show 
that during the time surnames were being 
adopted in England, the parish was not 
called Montford. Indeed the name of this 
parish has undergone several changes, 
which point to the fact that it was the sur- 
name Montfort that gave the parish its 
present name, and not that the name of 
the parish originated the surname. A few 
abstracts from the registers themselves 
will indicate this :— 

27 June 1613. Roger Campion, of Monford, 
& Dorothy ap John, of Uppington, at Alberburie 

mar. 


This latter}... 


May 1741. Memorandum. In the beginning 
of this month His Majesty was pleased to create 
Henry Bromley, Esqr., Lord of this Mannor, @ 
Peer of Great Britain, by the stile & Title of 
Lord Montfort, Baron of Horseheath in the County 
of Cambridge; and my Lord at that time by 


word of Mouth, gave me Orders to alter the 
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Name of the Parish in this Register according to heir to her brothers, both of whom died 


1742. Humph Rowland & | Without issue. 
16 Jan. umphrey, s. of Rowlan 
Eliz. Morris, of Montfort Bridge (b. 4th); Henry Alice de Montfort-sur-Risle became the 


Hanmer, Rich. Illedge, Sarah Gittins, sureties wife of Gilbert de Gant, by many con- 
we + DAD. sidered to be the son of Baldwin VI., Count 
10 June 1799. Elizabeth Roberts, Montford of Flanders, and consequently nephew of 
Bridge, aged 54... bur. ‘Queen Matilda. So says J. R. Planché 
That the name of the village of Montford jn his book, ‘The Conqueror and his Com- 
is responsible for any of the surnames in panions.’ From another source we learn 
Shropshire or Staffordshire is very un- | that Gilbert de Gant was descended from 
likely. ‘Ralph de Gand of Alost in Flanders. The 
As regards the Montfort in Normandy, | evidence relied upon to prove that Gilbert 
near Argentan, mentioned by Bardsley,; was a son of Baldwin of Flanders is a 
there does not seem to be any evidence | passage in a charter of somewhat later date 
that any families taking their surnames | than 1274, and Freeman, owing to the absence 
from this place ever settled*in England. of any contemporary evidence, regards 
The family to which Sir Simon de Mont- this as being an amazing bit of genealogy. 
fort belonged took its surname from Freeman’s view, however, is now generally 
Montfort-l’Amaury, near Versailles. Simon adopted by skilled genealogists. 
was born about the year 1208, and in 1231 Walter de Gaunt, son of Gilbert de Gaunt 
did homage to King Henry III. for his and Alice de Montfort-sur-Risle, was created 
earldom of Leicester, which he inherited Earl of Lifcoln. Another son, Hugh de 
from the Beaumont or Bellomont family, Gaunt, assumed the name of Montfort after 
and thereby became an Englishman. It'his mother, and married Adelina de Bello- 
is unnecessary to follow Earl Simon’s career mont, daughter of Robert, Count of Mellent 
in England, other than to say that he and Earl of Leicester, whilst a daughter 
eventually allied himself with the English | of Gilbert, Emma, married Alan de Perey— 
barons and was killed at Evesham in 1265. the Great Alan, second Lord Percy. 
He married Eleanor, daughter of King) We have seen that Adelina was a daughter 
John of England, who bore him several of Robert de Bellomont, Earl of Mellent and 
children. However, his sons did not have | frst Earl of Leicester, and his wife Isabel, 
issue whose descendants can be proved to ‘daughter of Hugh, Count of Vermandois. 
have settled in England. Robert's brother was Henry de Bellomont, 
The Montforts of England must un- Earl of Warwick, and, therefore, Adelina’s 
doubtedly look to the Montforts of Mont- uncle. By Adelina, Hugh de Montfort had 
fort-sur-Risle for their origin. A Hollander ason, Thurstan de Montfort. In his ‘ Antiqui- 
called Thurstan de Bastenberge followed ties of Warwickshire ’ Dugdale remarks :— 
the Duke of Normandy and settled at} From this Earl of Mellent most sure it is, that 
Montfort-sur-Risle, where he built a strong the greatest part of what he possest in these parts, 
castle, and at the time of the invasion |came soon after to Henry de Newburgh, his 


raat “TW: -_ | brother the first Earl of Warwick of the Norman 
ty the | line ; who thereof, and of divers other fair Lord- 
descendant, Hugh de Montfort, one of the 'ships enfeoft Thurstan de Montfort his neere 


most powerful of the Norman _ barons, ‘kinsman. Which Thurstane, finding it so capable 
supplied 50 ships and 60 knights for the of Fortification, erected thereupon that strong 
invading army. |Castle, whereunto, by reason of its pleasant 
‘situation, the French name Beldesert was given; 
For his services Hugh de Montfort received | which continued ; the chief Seat of his Descendants 
16 manors in Essex, 51 in Suffolk, 19 in Nor- | for divers ages. . . . 
folk, and 28 in Kent, in addition to alarge por-' Perhaps the greatest of all the Montforts 
tion of Romney Marsh, and was one of the of Beldesert was Lord Peter de Montfort, 
barons entrusted by the Conqueror with the who was killed at Evesham. He was the 
administration of justice throughout England | great-grandson of the Thurstan who built 
under Bishop Odo and William FitzOsbern. the Castle of Beldesert, the earthworks of 
By Bishop Odo Hugh de Montfort was which are still to be seen on the hill over- 
made Governor of the Castle of Dover, the | looking Henley-in-Arden. Of him Dugdale 
key of the kingdom. He would appear | says, after referring to the defeat of the King 
to have had two wives. By his first wife | by the barons at Lewes :— 
he had two sons, Hugh and Robert, and by | “{ will now go on with what concerns this Peter 
the second a daughter, Alice, eventually | de Montfort : and that it may appear, how he was 
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one of the most considerable persons in that 
Rebellious pack, shali give several instances from 
the special trust and employment he then had 
in the sway of the Realm. 

It must be remembered that, although 
Sir Simon de Montfort sided with the barons 
of England, he was unwisely regarded with 
disfavour by many of the barons. They 
looked upon him as a foreigner who had 
obtained lands and titles in England. On 
one occasion, when Lord Peter de Montfort 
was charged with being a relative of Sir 
Simon’s, he swore by the soul of the King 
that he was net related to the Earl. The 
two families, as we have seen, were quite 
distinct, the one being largely of French and 
the other mainly of Norman blood. 

Dugdale goes on to say :— 

Shortly after this victory at Lewes, so obtained, 
they agreed amongst themselves, that IX Persons 
should be nominated to exercise Regall power, 
whereof three, at least, to be constantly resident 
in Court, for disposing of the custody of all Castles, 
and other affaires; with the nomination of the 
Chancelour, Justices, Treasurer, and all other 
Officers, great and small, tending to the govern- 
ment of the Kingdom; of which number this 
Peter was one ; which persons, so appointed, made 
use of the great Seal, transacting all things, 
touching the state of the Realm, in the King’s 
name... . In which Commission, bearing 
date of Canterbury the Saturday after the Feast 
of the Nativity of our Lady there was a more 
especial power given to our Peter, than any of the 
rest; that is to say, that whatsoever he should 
swear to do, the King must be bound by it. 

For a time he resided at Winchester House, 
London. 

The association of Sir Simon de Montfort 


FEVER IN THE WEST INDIES: EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.—The following items 
are taken from Adm. Med. Journals, 98/2, at 
P.R.O., [have inserted a few personal particu- 


lars in the text of the first. e 
1. H.M.S. Ecoo: Dratus oF FivE Navan 
SURGEONS. 


Messrs. Gordon and Smith* (céat. circ. 22 and 
23) Assistant Surgeons were received on board 
this vessel on the llth January 1839 at Bar- 
badoes for passage to Jamaica having arrived at 
the former Island from England two days before. 
On the afternoon previously to embarkation these 

entlemen attended the funeral of Captain 
ey Polkinghorne [entered H.M.S. Crocodile 


with the barons was undoubtedly, to some 
extent, a source of weakness to them ; for, 
owing to the fact that the Earl of Leicester 
was by blood a Frenchman who had married 
a daughter of King John, many of the 
English barons were afraid that, in the event 
of the defeat and death of the King and his 
son, Sir Simon’s position might lead to diffi- 
culties regarding the succession. 

After the defeat of the barons at Evesham 
in 1265, where Sir Simon de Montfort and 
Lord Peter de Montfort were killed, the King 
dealt very leniently with the rebellious 
barons and their families ; for, by the dictum 
of Kenilworth, the sons of Peter had their 
family possessions restored to them; but 
the sons of Sir Simon de Montfort refused to 
make their peace, and remained abroad. 

Until the adoption of surnames by the 
English people, it was only the eldest son 
of the family who retained the family name. 
After 1300 the younger sons of the Montforts 
began to use the name as a surname, and 
they are now numerous in Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire and Shropshire. About 1500 
they began to adopt Simon as a Christian 
name, and many of them seem to have for- 
gotten the great Lord Peter from whom 
they were really descended. 

The descendants of the Montforts of 
Beldesert can be accurately traced down to 
about 1770; but there do not seem to be 
any Montforts living who can, with cer- 
tainty, couple their pedigrees in the male 
line with the old family. 

R. M. DEELEY. 


from half pay, Oct. 20, 1837] who had died of 
Fever. When the heat of the sun, and walking 
for nearly two hours, and the circumstance 
of attending a funeral immediately on arriv- 
ing in the West Indies appeared to affect 
them considerably, and on the next day Mr. 
Gordon was lying on bed, labouring 
under considerable excitement. I adopted 
every measure which my experience suggested, 
but on the 9th evening Mr. G. died in Port Royal 
Hospital twelve hours after admissior. 

Shortly after the commencement of poor 
Gordon’s illness, his companion Smith also com- 
plained of mitigated pyrexial symptoms, when I 
had recourse to appropriate means, but Dr. S. 
was evidently under the influence of fear and the 


very worst anticipations with regard to fever, 


* H.M.S. Echo. Adm. Muster Bk., Ser. II. 8950. 


Entry | Whence Name 


12 Jan. 1839 
imrod 


Racer hai passage to Robert Smith Asst. Surgn. | 23 Jan. 1839 
is G.D. Gordon ,, 21 4, 9 


Port Royal 
Hospital 


” 


Quality [Date of Death | Where 
{ 
| 


| 
| 
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and even before leaving England had stated his 
conviction of not surviving the effects of the 
West Indies. On arriving at Jamaica I placed this 
patient with the preceding, under the care of Dr. 
Linton in hospital whither this case also termi- 
nated fatally on the 4th evening after admission. 

Their remains lie beside those of 3 other Naval 
Medical Officers amid the white sands of the 
Palisades at Jamaica—viz., Dr. Scott of the 
“‘Cornwallis’’ [entered Feb. 19, 1837, d. Dec. 
30, 1838, at Port Royal], Mr. Robertson of the 
Hospital, and Mr. [Adam] Drysdale Asst. Surgn. 
of the ‘‘ Dee ” [entered Feb. 27, 1838, discharged 
Dec. 19, 1838, H.M.S. Tartarus, but no date of 
death found], falling victims within a few weeks 
of each other. : 

Some years ago fever was very destructive in 
this island [Barbadoes] and in 1816 many Officers 
and men of the 2nd or Queen’s Reyal Regt. 
“after a series of meritorious services under the 
Duke of Wellington in almost every quarter of 
the globe,” fell victims to its ravages, and which 
called forth from Col. Vernon Graham the follow- 
ing;beautiful inscription to their memory. 


BRAVE MEN! 
Ye deserved a brighter field 
Yet shall the pale rose shed its dew 
Upon your untimely grave 
And memory cherish your contemplation 
With no less dignity 
That you fell before an 
Almighty hand ! 
MorRIs PRITCHETT, Asst. Surgn. 


2. THE 2ND, OR QUEEN’s RoyaL REGIMENT. 
According to the Casualty Returns of the 


2nd Queen’s, between Margh 25, 1816, and | 


April 24, 1817, they lost 112 men and 10 
officers in Barbadoes. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. C. E. Vernon Graham was 
in command. 
officers were as follows :— 

Lieut. Wm. Gray 7 Nov. 1816. 
2 


Lieut. Dun. McDougall 22 
Asst. Surg. John Prendergast 


” 


Lieut. and Adjt. Jas. Spencer 
Ensign And. Richmond 
Lieut. Wm. Clutterbuck 13 ,; ” 
Lieut. John Ballan. Norman 20 45 ” 
Capt. John Gordon 22 
Lieut. Chas. Grant 8 Feb. 1817. 
Lieut. Isaac Barrington Perrin 17 April ,, 


EK. H. FarRBROTHER. 


THE SteAM Packet HotTet, LOWER 
THamMes StrREET.—This quondam hotel— 
but in all the years of living memories 
public-house—has been recently demolished. 
Its passing was probably occasioned by 
subsidences due to excavations on the site 
opposite, 7.e., west of St. Magnus Church 
and east of London Bridge. But apart 


from the appearance of the house its passing 
1s worth recording, as its name suggests 
much of interest. 


The names of the deceased | 


The steam. packets have, in the biblio- 
graphy of London, a literature of their 
own. One of the earliest, ‘The Steam- 
boat Companion,’ published by Thomas 
Hughes, 1823, had to preface its informa- 
tion with an extract from the ‘‘ Minutes 
of Evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons respecting the 
safety and utility of steam packets; taken 
by Sir Richard Parnall, Bart., March 21st, 
1822,” to reassure prospective travellers. 
The reform was successful ; the sailing hoy 
was displaced, as later the steamer drove 
away the steam packet. But the high-noon 
of this last-named was not until the forties 
and fifties, while this hotel came _ into 
existence with the neighbouring Adelaide 
Hotel, and, while long outliving its intended 
purpose, gained the immortality of being 
the most lasting memorial of the steam 
packet. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


THE SoctaL EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.— 
Much can be gathered respecting the habits 
and customs of the London community in 
the eighteenth century from the first 
records of the London Hospital, to say 
nothing of the other charitable and philan- 
thropie agencies which sprang up in the 
metropolis in this period of the national 
history. A large proportion of City business; 
and a still larger proportion of citizen 
‘politics and philanthropy, flourished in 
‘inns and taverns. It was so with the little 
assembly —a mere “round table” — at 
'The Feathers, Cheapside—which on Sept. 
23, 1740, decided to lease the intended 
(London) Infirmary in Featherstone Street, 
“near the Dog Bar,” for £16 per annum, 
‘and to open on the first Monday in Novem- 
‘ber of the same year. By January, 1741, 
‘the “Infirmary” had got well to work, 
‘and the House Committee sat weekly at 
various dining taverns, although * The 
Crown Tavern, behind the Royal Exchange,” 
and ‘The Crown Tavern, Whitechapel 
Bars,” were specially favoured houses. 
By the by, among the first presentation of 
gifts in kind to the London Infirmary was 
Mr. Gascoigne’s water-butt, but for a cen- 
tury and three-quarters “‘the Trade” has 
not taken the hint and has vigorously 
supported the Charringtons, the Hanburys, 
the Buxtons, the Paulins, the Wigrams and 
many other brewers and distillers in their 
munificent donations to the now great 
institution which stands in the Whitechapel 
/Road. For, in 1747, the London Infirmary 
‘became the London Hospital, and in 1759 
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the institution was finished, ‘with accom- 
modation for 161 beds and patients. Mc. 


CUMULATIVE STORIES (see ante, p. 148).— 
Since the appearance of my note as above, 
I have come across a few lines, which were 
probably written intentionally after the 
manner of a cumulative story : 

But that which most deserves to be noted in 
it, is the reason of its Name and Foundation. 
It is because here is the Earth, that nourished the 
Root, that bore the Tree, that yielded the Timber 
that made the Cross. (‘A Journey from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem At Easter, A.D. 1697,’ by Hen. 
Maundrell, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Coll. and 
Chaplain to the Factory at Aleppo, Fourth edit. 
1721 and Seventh edit. 1749, p. 94, under date 
April 2.) 4 

The above concerns the ‘** convent of the 
Greeks, taking its Name from the holy Cross.”’ 
This convent or monastery is about 1} miles 
west of Jerusalem. j 


That Maundrell intended to be sarcastic | 


or jocose may be inferred from what follows 
the above :— ; 

Under the high Altar you are shewn a hole in 
the ground where the stump of the Tree stood, 
and it meets with not a few Visitants so muc 


veryer stocks than itself, as to fall down and | 


worship it. 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest | 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries | 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. | 


ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND St. GEORGE. 
—In the Navy List for January, 1828, ap- 
pears the following: The Naval Officer. 
commanding in the Mediterranean is, pro. 
tempore, a Knight Grand Cross of this 
Order.”” The Order of St. Michael and St. 
George was established in 1818 to commem- | 
orate the placing of the Ionian Islands under 
British protection, and was at first limited to 
natives of those islands and of Malta. The 
C.-in-C. in the Mediterranean evidently came | 
in under the clause ‘‘and to such other) 
subjects of His Majesty as may hold high | 
and confidential situations in the Mediter- | 
ranean.” 

The July, 1832, Navy List is the last | 
in which the regulation concerning the, 
C.-in.-C. appears, possibly due to the 
alterations made that year in the statutes 
of the Order. Did the military G.O.C. or 
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the Governor of Malta receive the same 
honour? Has any other Order ever con- 
ferred such a ‘‘ temporary rating ? ” 

A. G. KEaty, 

Maltby, Yorks. Chaplain, R.N., retd. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ETONIANS.—Any 
later information about the following 
Etonians would be welcome :— 

Acton, Edward Cecil, son of Edward 
and Susan Acton; bapt. at Ashtead, 
Surrey, March 5, 1728; matric. at Oxford 
from Magdalen College, Oct. 11, 1748; 
i B.D. 1762. 

Adams, John; born at Donhead, Wilts ; 
admitted sizar at Clare College, Cambridge, 
March 26, 1716. 

Aldrich, George Oakley, son of Thomas 
‘and Grace Aldrich of Great Kirby Street, 
_Holborn ; matric. at Oxford from Merton 
| College, March 26, 1739; M.D. 1755. 

_ Apperley, James, son of Thomas and 
Elizabeth Apperley ; bapt. Nov. 4, 1706, at 
| St. Peter’s, Hereford; matric. at Oxford 
‘from Jesus College, March 11, 1724/5; 
|M.B. 1734. 

| Armstrong, Charles, son of Augustin and 
| Mary Armstrong of Covent Garden ;_bapt. 
'Nov. 11, 1709, at St. Martin-in-the-Fields ; 
|matric. at Oxford from Balliol College, 
{June 7, 1729. 

| Ashenhurst, George, son of James Ashen- 
‘hurst of Park Hall, Co. Stafford ; admitted 
‘at Trinity College, Cambridge, Jan. 13, 
1742/3, aged 17. x. & 

[This Ashenhurst is entered as ‘‘ James” in 
* Alumni Cantabrigienses.’ ] 


Portrair OF MME. CoRNELYS.— 
Does any portrait exist of Theresa Imer, 


‘Mme. Cornelys, of Carlisle House, Soho 


Square ? 

A caricature of her, entitled ‘ Lady 
Fashion’s Secretary’s Office,’ is mentioned 
in her biography in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but I 
do not know of any serious portrait of her. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


A GunpowpER Piotr 1615.—Jon 
Olafsson, Icelandic traveller, who was in 
England in 1615, gives the following cir- 
cumstantial account of a plot against the 
life of King James I. :— 

One evening near sunset in October [1615], as 
King James was coming down from Gravesend 
in one of the boats called ‘‘ King’s boats ”’ (of 
which there are eighteen, all ten-oared or twelve- 
oared), and about 200 men with him, gunpowder 
mines had been laid on the quay, where the 
King’s boat was to be steered to the shore, and 
where he usually landed. But a woman who sold 
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apples on the shore gave the King a hint, so 
that he was delivered from that treachery by 
God’s help. Three of the traitors were caught, 
but two went free so long as we stayed there. 
The King summoned a great meeting below the 
Tower of London on a wide and level plain ; 
an astounding number of people gathered there. 
And the conspiracy having been enquired into, 
and the sentence pronounced, the traitors were 
broken on the wheel, limb by limb. 


Can any reader tell me whence this story 
arose or whether there is any truth in it? 
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did he die and where was he buried ? 
He was ‘‘a Dutch and Russian merchant 
trading with Hamburg,” and became a 
banker at Dover, founding Latham’s Bank 
and built the house. 

Any information sent direct will be grate- 
fully received. CoNsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


‘Historta HATFIELDIENSIS.’— 
In the Lansdowne MSS. 899 reference is made 


throw n0 | Historia Universalis Oppidi et Parochiae 
ight on the matter, but as Jon's statements patfieldiensis ; or, Ye History and Antiquitys 
are in the main wonderfully accurate, he is | of ye Town and Parish of Hatfield, by 
hardly likely to have invented the whole poreaster. In small Books, with aon 
account. The number of royal barges. Copper Cutts. Book ye 6th, entitled 
appears to be exaggerated. And where Vitalis.” Can any reader kindly inform 
was the ‘‘ wide and level plain” where the |me where this book can be seen ? 

meeting was convened? = M. Anstey. | It is not in the British 


HeREBERTUS DE MIppLESEX.—What is | But. 
known concerning the career of this| BricHron: ‘“‘ THE CHALYBEATE,” 
ecclesiastical personage ? With what place | BusHMANn’s Scuoou.—lI have a pencil draw- 
in the county is his name associated ? Ralph ing entitled ‘Cottage at the Ohalybeate, 
de Diceto merely mentions him as an/ Brighton, made by my mother when at 
English bishop in Calabria, Italy, who in pase in Brighton in the fifties. Where was 
1185 was swallowed up by an earthquake ‘the Chalybeate,” and does it still exist ? 
(“Ymagines Historiarum,’ Chronicles and The cottage looks delightfully rural. 
Memorials Series, No. 68, vol. i., p. 37). | The school referred to was kept by a Mrs. 

S. J. Mance. Bushman, and was situate in think) 

69, Oakfield Road, Stroud Green, N.4. | Brunswick Terrace in the King’s Road. 

|My mother once showed me the house, but 
will L have forgotten the exact position. Perhaps 
say where this was, and how long the schoo 
“to my son Harrie all things standing holie was in existence. I have half a dozen pencil 

of various rooms in the school. 

was a “ dowle chamber ” ? | A girls’ school at that date must have been 
Ropert GOWER. very different from the modern school. 
B O 7 N ‘For one thing, the pupils were always ad- 
HURCHES.—‘\ dressed as ‘Miss instead of by 

number of country churches in the period | 4) oi, Christian names G. H. Wuite 

which followed upon the abolition of the old 

orchestras and mixed choirs acquired a} : 
type of organ which was operated by a GRAHAM OF MaAckINsTton.—Information 
handle. One such organ still survives in desired re John Graham, born 1722, and 
the church of Staunton, Nottinghamshire, Margaret, his sister, born 1717 (son and 
not far from the vale of Belvoir. It has daughter of John Graham of Mackinston 
three barrels, each of which gave out) and Margaret his wife), and their children, 
or many years past. o was the maker surgeon, of Paisley, afterwards in H.M. 
of these organs and when did he flourish ? Forces, who died in Antigua. Please reply 

R. | direct. J. H. Broom, M.A. 

| 31, Veronica Road, Upper Tooting. S.W.17. 
Was he the youngest son of Thomas Scot the | Witu1ams : SHaw.—Any information con- 
regicide, by his third wife, Anne Bashe, | cerning the family of Mary Ann oo 
daughter of Sir Ralph Bashe, K.B.? Did | who married, on Nov. 30, 1813, at St. Dun- 
he marry in 1660 Susanna Dell ? When stan-in-the-West, Captain Alexander Shaw 
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of the 35th Foot, would be gratefully 
received by NorMAN SHAW. 
P.S.—There is presumed to have been a 
previous marriage between the parties, 
possibly at Gretna Green. 
Custom House, Swatow, China. 


A Lapy IN WAITING TO QUEEN ADELAIDE. 
—Amelia Castlereagh Tempest is said to 
have been a lady in waiting to Queen 
Adelaide. What is known of her ? 

J. M. 


PrrateD Barrie.—I understand that 
several of Sir J. M. Barrie’s early newspaper 
articles have been reprinted in pamphlet 
form in America. Can any American reader 
give a list of such reprints ? 

J. M. 

HERALDRY : YATTON CHURCH, SOMERSET. 
—On a memorial in the above church is the 
coat of arms, demi-lion rampant, of John 
Markham of this parish, who died 1712, 
impaling, Erm. three crescents (Kenn), three 
stags salient (Popham ?), three elephants’ 
heads erased (Saunders). Can any of your 
readers kindly say how these families were 
connected, and how John Markham was 
related to the Markhams of Coatham ? 

H. C. BaRnarp. 

The Grey House, Yatton, Somerset. 


PorTRAIT OF STEPHEN THEODORE JANS- | 
| 1819, aged 18. 


SEN.—Apart from the group, attributed 
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‘Fatherless Fanny’ in 1819, and Miss 
Catherine Crowe wrote ‘Adventures of 
Susan Hopley ; or, Circumstantial Evidence,’ 
in 1841. It is the Lloyd’s issues I am 
inquiring about.) 

‘The Gambler’s Wife ; or, Murder will out,’ 
1850. 

‘ Ada, the Betrayed,’ 1841. 

‘Gentleman Jack,’ 1852. 

‘ Paul Clifford ; or, Hurrah for the Road,’ 
1852. 

‘Claude Du Val, the Dashing Highway- 
man, 1850. 

‘Captain Hawke; or, May Boyes; and 
The Shadow of Death,’ 1851. 

‘The Life and Adventures of Tom King 
the Highwayman,’ 1851. 

I have spent many days in the British 
Museum Library in quest of the informa- 
tion, and shall appreciate and esteem 
assistance. FRANK JAY. 


Heratpic: Arms oF Mini ScHoor. 
—These consist of a shield, three birds 
of some description across the centre, 
and underneath is the inscription, “ Et 
virtutem et musas.”” What are the origin 
and interpretation of these arms and motto ? 

GRAHAM GLENCROSS. 


GEORGE GRAHAM BLACKWELL, eldest son 


lof James Blackwell of the East Indies, 


matriculated at Oxford from Brasenose in 
Further information about 


to Hogarth, that used to be No. 615 in the ‘his parentage and career are desired. 


Guildhall Art Gallery, are there any known 
portraits of Stephen Theodore Janssen, 
Lord Mayor of London 1754, son of Sir 


Theodore Janssen, Bart., and, later, the | } sto) 
| Present State of the British Metropolis. 


fourth and last baronet of his family? 
Ecan Mew. 
2, Well Mount, Hampstead Heath, N.W.3. 


Earty VIcToriAN LITERATURE.—Can any 
contributor throw any light upon the names 


of the rightful authors of several of the London, Chatto and Windus, 1885, 
popular ‘Penny Dreadfuls’’ published by | Edition. 


E. Lloyd, 1840-50. I have practically 
exhausted every source of research, but 


have failed to trace who were really the |’ 


authors of the following :— 

‘The Hebrew Maiden ; 
Diamond,’ 1841. 

“Tales of the Drama,’ 1841. 

‘Fatherless Fanny; or, The Mysterious 
Orphan,’ 1841. 

‘Susan Hopley; or, The Trials and 
Vicissitudes of a Servant Girl,’ by the 
author of * The Hebrew Maiden,’ * Harvest 
Home,’ &c. (Miss Clara Reeve wrote a 


or, The Lost 


G. F. R. B. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 


| ing :— 


1. ‘Modern London, being the History Pap 
ya 
Distinguished Antiquary. London, Richard 
Phillips, 1804. 
2. ‘ An Enquiry in the Reasons of the Advance 


‘of the Price of Coals within the seven years past.’ 
London, 1739. 


Pamphlet. | 
3. ‘Societyin London.’ Bya Foreign Resident. 
Seventh 
4. ‘The History of Nature.’ In two parts. 
Emblematically expressed, in near a hundred 
copperplates. [Editor?] London, 1720. 
5. *The Groans of the Talents; or, Private 
Sentiments on Public Occurrences.’ [Political 
Satire.]| London, Tupper and Richards, 1807. 
M. B. C. 
6. “It chanced. Eternal God that chance did 
guide.” 
SonG WANTED.—Can any reader give me in- 
formation about a song beginning : 
‘““Two Israelite merchants in New York once 
dwelt : 
In all kind of merchandise richly thev dealt ”’ ? 
MILNER Moore, M.D. 
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GENERAL CLEMENT EDWARDS. 
(12 S. x. 131.) 


I enclose statement of services of the General and his father, which may be of some interest. 
[can find no trace of General C. A. Edwards holding the appointment of Adjutant-General, 
or any connexion with the origin of the short service system, or abolition of Army purchase. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CLEMENT ALEXANDER EDWARDs, C.B. 


Cadet from R.M.C. 


Rank. Regiment. Date. | Lond. Gazette. 
Ensign 31st Foot ll. 6. 1829 3. %. 1829 
” 18th Royal Irish Regt. 9% %7 29 | 4. 8 29 
Lieut. Do. 29. 34.) 28. 
Captain, Do. 13 3% 64006 | 1k 8640 
Brev. Major Army SE | 
Major 18th Royal Irish Regt. 25. 5. 53 | 4. 11. 53 
Brey. Lieut.-Col. Army 9% 12 53 | 9. 12. 53 
Lieut.-Colonel Cmdg. 18th Royal Irish Regt. 2% o& | & 
Lieut.-Colonel 49th Regiment of Foot & | Ss 
Retired on Half Pay 4 & & & 
Inspecting Field Officer Recruiting District (Bristol) % 66 6 
Brig.-General Inspector-Genl. of Recruiting “3 | @ 
Major-General — i9. 4. 68 | 1. 5. 68 
Colonel 2nd Foot, The Queen’s | & 
Colonel 18th Royal Irish Regt. | 4. 
Distinguished Service Reward 15. 1. 60 


Died 29.7.1882, at Leeson House, Blackheath, aged 70. 


Clement Alexander Edwards, the son of 
Colonel C. M. Edwards, Military Secretary 
to the Duke of York, was born in London 
on Nov. 13, 1812. He joined the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst when only 
fourteen, and, passing out first on the list, 
was gazetted to the 3lst Foot, June 11, 
1829, a month later transferred as Ensign 
to 18th Royal Irish Regt., July 9, 1829. 
He served with the latter regiment through 
the war in China of 1840-42 (Medal), and 
was present at the attack upon Canton, the 
taking of Amoy, Chapoo, Woosung, Shanghai 
and Chinkiangfu, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed by Lord Gough to be A.Q.M.G. to 
the force in China. He next served with the 
18th Royal Irish in the Burmese War, from 
July, 1852, to the conclusion; he was at 
the taking of Prome, and was given a de- 
tached command for several months, during 
which, after much fighting and _ severe 
marches, the provinces of Padoung and 
Kangheim were cleared of the enemy. In 
January, 1853, he led a party on special 
‘service from Prome to Arracan, for which 
the Government of India recorded its appro- 
bation (medal with clasp for Pegu and 


brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel). Lieutenant- 
Colonel Edwards served in the Crimea with 
the 18th Royal Irish from Dec. 30, 1854, 
including the siege and fall of Sebastopol 
(medal with clasp, C.B., brevet of Colonel, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, Third Class 
of the Medjidie, and Turkish Medal). He 
succeeded to the command of the regiment 
on March 9, 1855. Colonel Edwards after- 
wards proceeded to India with his regiment 
and commanded a brigade at Mhow. At 
the termination of the Mutiny he received 
the thanks of the Governor-General in 
Council for the promptness of the measures 
whereby the rebels under Tantia Topee 
were prevented from entering Khandeish. 
Colonel Edwards was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished and Meritorious Service Reward 
in January, 1860. After the Mutiny he 
exchanged to the 49th Regiment and com- 
manded it until August, 1863. He was In- 
spector-General of Recruiting from July, 
1867, to August, 1873. On March 25,1877, 
Lieutenant-General Edwards was appointed 
to the Coloneley of the 18th Royal Irish, 
with which he had served so long and with 
such distinction. He died on July 29, 1882. 
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Rank. | Regiment. | Date. Lond. Gazette. 
Ensign 48th Regt. of Foot 9. 1.1795 6. 1. 1795 
Lieut. Do. 3. 9. 95 8 9. 95 
Captain Do. 25. 6. 03 9 7. 03 
Captain A Regt. of Inf. (Ramsay’s) 5. 1. 05 8 1. 05 
Major 3rd Ceylon Regt. i 1. 08 5. 1. 08 
” D.A.G. (Ceylon) ? 12. O9 12. 12. 09 
Brey. Lieut.-Colonel Army 14, 12. 09 ? 
” D.Q.M.G. (Malta) 6, - ll. 6 14 
Ist Ceylon Regt. a 


Died 4.5.1816. 
N.B.—The name of Martin first appears in Army List, 1814. Appears in Imperial Calendar, 
1814, p. 190. C.-in-C.’s Office, Horse Guards. Asst. Secretary, Lieut.-Col. C. Edwards. No trace 


as to date of appointment. 


Extracts FROM MS. History, 48TH REGT. OF 
Foot, DURING THE PERIOD THAT LIKUT.- 
CoLONEL EDWARDS WAS SERVING IN THAT 
REGIMENT. 

_ 1795. They returned to Plymouth from the 

island of Jersey and shortly afterwards to 

Nutslin Camp, near Southampton, and_ were 

reviewed by their Royal Highnesses the Prince 

of Wales and the Duke of York, previous to their 
departure for the West Indies, under the command 
of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and in the Fleet of 

Admiral Christian. The embarkation of the 48th 

Regt. took place at Southampton, 847 strong. 

1796. In the early part of this year Admiral 
Christian’s Fleet arrived in the West Indies. 
No mention is made of the regiment being en- 
gaged in any affair but that of the reduction of 
St. Lucia, where the two positions of Mounts 
Chembron, and Fortune were to be carried by a 
combined attack. The 48th lost about thirty men 
in supporting that made on Mount Chembron. 

1797. The regiment remained in St. Lucia 
after its capture until August, 1797, and so 
dreadful had been the effects of the climate that 
when ordered to give over the remaining men to 
the 87th Regiment there were not more than fifty. 
Yet not more than eighteen months had elapsed 
since the embarkation, of 847 men from England. 
The skeleton regiment arrived at Gravesend 
towards the end of September, marched to 
Chatham, thence to Huntingdon; in December 
was at Norwich. 

1798. Early this year the regiment went to 
Worcester. About this time numbers of the 
Supplementary Militia volunteered to extend 
their services to all Europe. Government di- 
rected that they should be attached to the 
48th Regiment, so they joined at Poole in Dorset- 
shire, where the regiment had gone. The regiment 
was now complete, as Colonel Martin Hunter 
embarked the regiment 800 strong at Lymington 
in August and they arrived at Gibraltar in Sep- 
tember. The corps continued to form part of 
the garrison, all the next year and until May, 
1 

1800. This year the corps was sent in May to 
Minorca, and was encamped near St. Philip’s 
Fort. Other corps had been assembled in the 
island, as an expedition was projected to the 
continent of Italy. The object was to support 


the Austrians, then in the Milanese. The 48th 
sailed with the other regiments from Minorca 
about five weeks after its arrival in it. Two 
points of disembarkation were appointed, Genoa 
and Leghorn. The 48th Regiment was in, that 
part of the Army destined to land at Leghorn. 
When arrived there, the General received in- 
formation which rendered the landing of the 
troops unnecessary—the expedition was abortive, 
Bonaparte had brought the Austrian Army 
under General Melas to action at Marengo near 
Milan, and the Austrian General Melas had been 
defeated. The Army broke up and the 48th 
was sent to join the force employed under General 
Pigot and Colonel Graham of the 90th in the 
blockade of Malta. The City of La Vallitte 
and its dependencies surrendered.on September 6, 
about six weeks after the regiment had joined 
the Army. The Florian, Gate leading to the city 
was taken possession of by the grenadiers under 
Captain Brooke, senior. The arrival of the 
Fleet with Sir Ralph Abercrombie and the Army 
destined to oppose the French in Egypt about 
December, 1800, gave the men of the Supple- 
mentary Militia attached to the 48th an oppor- 
tunity of showing the admirable feeling that 
animates every British breast. Though their 
services were limited to Europe, and though the 
Army was about to make war in the country of 
the plague where British arms had never been, 
yet they unanimously declared their wish to 
share the new hardships and dangers. An order 
arrived from England for the immediate 
embarkation of the 48th. The regiment was 
on, board transports, waiting a favourable wind. 
A frigate arrived from Egypt. The French Army 
had surrendered at Alexandria. Exultation at 
the news was damped by the regrets the corps 
felt at not having participated in achievements 
to which their spirits would have led them. They 
were disembarked some time in 1802, Four com- 
panies of all the limited service men, were carried 
to England on board H.M.S.Athenian, commanded 
by Captain Sir Thomas Levingston; the other six 
companies followed the next year, the disembarka- 
tion taking place in September at Portsmouth, 
whence they marched to Manchester. The 48th, 
having had a second battalion added, received 1,684 
men from the Royal Army of Reserve. Soon 
after both battalions left Manchester for Horsham 
in Sussex. A separation now took place, the 
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battalion moving to Barracks 
previously to the march of the ‘frst battalion in 
November to Eastbourne. 

1804. A small camp was formed in June, 1804, 
at Beachy Head, of the 8th, 23rd, 48th, and 88th, 
and the Hampshire Militia under General Mait- 
land. After a review of these troops in Sep- 
tember by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York the camp broke up and this corps marched 
to Hailsham Barracks and then went on to the 
Isle of Wight. Freshwater and other barracks 
in the island were occupied until the commence- 
ment of the following year. | 


W. E. Govisr, 
Senior Library Attendant, War Office. 
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The Bear University (Cambeidge). 
No. 1, Oct. 65S. xi. 

Quarterly ‘tainematics (Cam- 
bridge). 6S. 

. St. John Monthly. (Huntingdon). 12 S. 
viii. 326. 

Intelligencer (Birmingham). 6 8S. 

x. 496. 

Chatham House Magazine (Ramsgate). 
11 S. ix. 509. 
er (Liverpool). No. 3, Jan. 16. 48. 

25. 
aia or the Yorkshire Charivari 
No. 1, May 14. 48. x. 26. 


(Leeds). 
The Arrow (Liverpool). Aug. 30. 4 S. 
No. 1, Nov. 19. 


ix. 479. 
Tomahawk (Liverpool). 
4S. x. 25. 
No. J, Mar. 10. 


| The (Oxford). 


NEWSPAPERS. 
(12S. viii. 38, 91, 118, 173, 252, 476; x. 191. )| r 1866. Forest a Magazine (Walthamstow). 
PROVINCIAL. | 1867. (Birmingham, 
1719. Joy, | 1868. e Cambridge University Gaze Os. 
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The grew (Chesterfield). No. 1, Sept. 19. 
1722. kh 5 S. viii. 4S. ix. 479. 
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mee Will-o’ -the-Wisp (Brighton). Ibid. 
1730. Whitworth’s Manchester Gazette. Dec. | 1869. Free Lance (Ipswich). Ibid. . 
22. 35S. ix. 94. Momus (Cambridge). Nos. 1-3. 6S. xi. 62. 
1731. The Kendal Courant. Jan. 1. 3S. ix. 7m” | The Uppingham School Magazine. Vol. 7 
1741. Northamptonshire Journal. March 12 8. viii. 325. = 
6S. xii. 30. | 1870. be 1-3. 
1763. Ex Nov. i—April, . Xl. 62. 
the 1872. Past and Present (Brighton). 7S. iv. 111. 
pleted by the reference to this paper 1875. Light Greens. No. 1, July. 68. xi. 62. _ 
ceasing publication in April, 1917. See 1878. = (Huntingdon). 12 S. 
12S. iii. 355. 
1782. Bury St. Edmunds and Norwich Post. Harrovian. 12 S, viii. 325. f 
48. v. 591. (Earliest in ‘T.L.’ is 1826.) Kinnibantum Grammar School Magazine. 
1814. Seren Gomer. Continued with breaks until (In progress 1893.) 12 S. viii. 326. 
1897. ‘T.L.,’ 222 (1). 8S. xi. 206. 1883. (Cambridge). No. 1, Mar. 
1819. Camb \ S. Xi 62, 
Mon King’s. School Magazine (Chester). July, 
1821. Catholic (Manchester), No, 1, Nov. 24, | 1885-—Dec., 1886. 8 8. iv. 6. 
1821—April 6, 1822. 6S. iii. 455. | 1890. — oe (St. Neots). No. 3 
1824, | arc viii 
Oxford Entertaining Miscellany. 6 1895. Ampleforth Journal. 11 x. 376 
1828, Catholic ,, Emaneipator (Taunton). 3 S. . The Huntingdonian (Huntingdon). “No. 1 
| 1914 Ratelifhan (Leicester). 118. x. 413 
Hastings Chronicle | Douai Magazine (Woolhampton). 11 
1829, The Gownsman (Cambridge). Nos. 1-17, x. 413. - 
Nov. 5, 1829-30. 68. xi. 61. 
1833. Spiritual Repository (? Wigan). 8 S. v. Oe 


227, 
. => Fellow (Cambridge). Nos. 1-11, Oct.— 
ec. 6 1 


S. xi. 


1838. The Tripos (Cambridge). No. 1, Dec. 19. 


6S. xi. 62. 
Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Jour- 
nal (Cambridge). (Till 1854.) 6S. xi. 61. 
1850. The Scholar (Preston). 12 8S. viii. 325. 
1855. Kentish Express. 48%. xi. 358. 
1857, The Comet (Newcastle). No. 3, Sept. 
x. 25. 


1846, 


+8, 


ix. (3). For Citizen, 1727, 40, read 39. 
xi (1). For Contracting Magazine read Con- 


1-6. trasting. 


xii. (2). For Daily Advertiser, 1727, read 1730. 
xxvii. (2). For London and Country Journal, 41, 


read 40, 


xlvii. (1). For Useful Intelligencer, 37, read 36. 
xliii (2). Add Standard, 89. The date of com- 


| mencement is given (Part I. 89) as Jan. 1, 1857, 

| but according to the history printed in 12 S. i. 
the first morning issue was published June 29, 
(12S. i. 381). 


|| 

1858 

1861 

1862) 

1863 

1864 

1836 
sd 
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(3). Add Grand of ‘Mageeines, 
98, 


An interesting group of papers on p. 218 
has escaped indexing. The dates are those 
in TL.’ 

Derby Post-Man, 1720. 

Leeds Mercury, 1720. 

Ludlow Postman, 1719. 

Maidstone Mercury, 1725. 
Manchester Weekly Journal, 1725. 
Northampton Miscellany, 1721. 
Postmaster (Exeter), 1720. 
Reading Mercury, 1723. 

Suffolk Mercury, 1717. 

Weekly Mercury (Norwich), 1721. 


The following misplacements in the alpha- | 


bets are noticed :— 


Part I. 


Citizen, pp. ix.-x. (6 entries), placed after! 
* City ’ (58 entries). 

Cleave’s (3 entries) after ‘ Clerkenwell.’. 

Commentator after ‘Commercial ’ (26 entries). 

Mephystopheles after ‘Mercury.’ Two cols. 
from its proper place. 

Mereury’ to (13 titles), in col. 1 of | 
p. xxix. instead of col. 3. 

Part II. 

‘ Eagle’ to ‘ pny hey > on p. x., instead of | 
beginning letter E on p 

* Hucknall’ 
40 entries). 

Sheffield group of titles (37) follow * Shuttle ’ 
in col. 3, p. xxvii., instead of col. 


AUSTIN. 


2. 


OXFORDSHIRE Masons (12 S. x. 89, 138, 
194).—A_ correction. Will you allow me 
at once to correct the date of marriage of 
Martha Beauchamp with Edward Strong, | 
sen., inadvertently stated by me to have 
been c. 1677, which should read 1675? 
Edward Strong, jun., the eldest child, was 
born Jan. 11, 1675/6. 

CuRTIs. 


Cot. MontTREsOR OF BELMONT (12 x. 


170).—The exact place and date of his! 


death are somewhat doubtful. He _ is) 


believad to have died of a fever on June 17, 
in All) 


1799, and was certainly buried 
Saints’ Church, Maidstone, on June 19 (see_ 
The Maidstone Journal for June 18 and 25, | 
1799, and burial registers). 

It has frequently been stated that he 
died in Maidstone Gaol of prison fever, but 
‘I know of no authority for this statement. 
The records of the prison for the years 
1790-99 were searched in 1892 and no 
mention of his name as a prisoner was 
found. He may have been living in 
Maidstone under surveillance. 
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to ‘ Huddersfield ’ after Hull (some | 
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‘He engineer in America 
in 1775, and his accounts in respect to Army 
expenditure failed to pass the Commissioners 
of Public Accounts. From 1782 onwards 
to 1798 he was endeavouring to get the 
accounts audited and passed. This he 
failed to do, and as he declined to reimburse 
the Treasury his estate was seized after a 
suit in the Exchequer Court. 

Belmont was advertised for sale with the 
| rest of his property, and I have a copy of the 
printed particulars of the sale on May 19, 
| 1801. All the lots were disposed of except 

Belmont. 

As I am interested in the above I should 
be glad of Mr. Hutsurp’s reference to The 
Kentish Gazette. What is the authority for 
his being Colonel” Montrésor ? He appears 
'to have been a captain on his retirement 
from the Army in March, 1779. 


| The accounts were not finally cleared till 
| the year 1825. ¥. M. M. 


Camberley. 


| JOSUAH SYLVESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON 

S. x. 161).-—-It is, I think, certain that, 
‘as suggested at the above reference, * the 
truely-honorable Mistris Cecilie Nevil”’ 
-was the daughter of “the right noble, ver- 
tuous and learned lady, the Lady Marie 
Nevil.” 

The evidence is stronger than the Rev. C. 
F. RusseEtt’s statement might lead one to 
suppose. According to him the 1615 dedi- 
cation of Sylvester’s * Auto-Machia’ to 
| Cecilie Nevil includes ** a eulogistie sonnet ” 
on her virtues, ‘* describing her as the richly 
‘endowed daughter of Minerva,” Alia Minerva 
being given as the anagram of Maria N evila 
in the 1607 dedication to Lady Mary. 

My only copy of Sylvester is the 1641 
‘edition of his works. In this the dedica- 
‘tion to Cecilie on p- 563 includes, not a 
sonnet but, six rhyming octosyllabie couplets, 
line 10 of which is :— 

True Mirrour of MINERVA’s Spirit. 

But the relationship is not left to be an 
inference from these words. The poet, 
_after styling his dedicatee 

Fair Heir of all Your MotHErs good 

(Wit, Virtue, Beauty, Bounty, Blood), 
includes :— 

Among the Honours that accrue, 

By her decease divolv’d to You, 

Mine humble Service and This Song, 
thus clearly stating that the daughter 
succeeds her mother as patroness and 
dedicatee. If further proof were needed 
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| 
we have only to open John Owen’s ‘Epigram- | Richard Thompson (who died, according 
mata.’ The very first lines of his first book! to Redgrave, in 1693) published an anony- 
are addressed to Lady Mary Neville, and his| mous mezzotint of the same two subjects, 
‘seventh epigram is ‘Ad ejusdem filiam,! but from a picture in the collection of the 


Caeciliam Neville ’ 'Earl of Kent (Guiffrey, 873a). It is in- 
Es similis Matri: de te mihi dicere plura _seribed :— 
Nil opus est: Matri te similem esse, sat est. Ant. Van Dyck Eques pinxit. Collection 


In Ep. iii. 10, we are told that Lady Mary is Earle of Kent. R. Thompson exct. The Lord 


a Tar Iohn and ye Lord Bernard Stuart ye youngest 


REFUSAL TO KoTOW (12 8. x. 168).—The. 
incident to which F. A. 8S. refers forms the 
subject of ‘The Private of the Buffs,’ in 
Sir Francis Hastings Doyle’s ‘The Return 
of the Guards and other Poems’ (1866), pp. 
105-107. There was a second edition of 
the book in 1883. The poem in question 
is introduced by the following extract :— 

Some Seiks, and a private of the Buffs, having | 
remained behind with the grog-carts, fell into the 
hands of the Chinese. On the next morning 
they were brought before the authorities, and | 
commanded to perform the kotou. The Seiks. 
obeyed ; but Moyse, the English soldier, declaring | 
that he would not prostrate himself before any 
Chinaman alive, was immediately knocked upon | 
the head, and his body thrown on a aug | 
See China Correspondent of the Times.” 

There is no date to this, and none is added | 
to the statement that “this Poem first’ 
appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine.” 

A clue, however, is given in lines 5-8, | 

To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, | 
He stands in Elgin’s place, | 
Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race. +”. 4 

According to the ‘Index and Epitome’ 
of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ James Bruce, eighth Earl | 
of Elgin (1811-1863), was envoy to China 
in 1857, negotiated the treaty of Tientsin | 
in 1858, and was again envoy to China in 
1860-1. Macmillan’s Magazine was born 
in November, 1859. EDWARD BENSLY. 

{Mr. J. B. Wuitrmore mentions that ‘ The 
Private of the Buffs’ (the East Kent Regiment) 
will be found in Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury 
of Songs and Lyrics ’"—second series—and_ that 
in the note given there the incident is referred 
to the English campaign of 1860.] 


Portraits BY VAN Dyck (128. x. 150).— 
The picture by Van Dyck representing 
two young cavaliers was engraved in 
mezzotint by James McArdell (1729 ?-1765). 
That engraving bears the following in- 
scription :— 

Vandyke Pinxt. Js McArdell fecit. Lord 
John & Lord Bernard Stuart Sons of Esme 
Duke of Lenox. 

Done from the Original in the Collection of the 
= Honble Lord Royston & the Marchioness 

rey. 


If anyone will take the trouble to com- 
pare either of these engravings with the 
mezzotint by McArdell after Van Dyck of 
George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, 
and his brother, Lord Francis Villiers, done 
after the picture in the King’s collection 
at Windsor (Guiffrey, 421), I think he will 
come to the conclusion that the two boys 
in this latter picture are the same two boys 
as those who are represented, at a later 
age, in the picture in the National Gallery. 

The portrait by Van Dyck of Jane 
(Goodwin), second wife of Philip, Lord 
Wharton, now at Chatsworth, was engraved 
in line by P. van Gunst. There is an im- 
pression in the British Museum. 

Josiah Boydell engraved, in mezzotint, 
after Van Dyck, a portrait of Jane Goodwin 
(born Wenman), wife of Arthur Goodwin, 
M.P., of Upper Winchendon, Bucks. The 
original picture is (or was) in the Hermitage 
Gallery, Petrograd. It was formerly in the 
Houghton Gallery. 


This portrait of ‘Two Young Cavaliers ’ 
was mezzotinted by J. McArdell, an impres- 
sion being before me whilst writing this. The 


| plate bears the inscription, ‘‘ Lord John and 


Lord Bernard Stuart, sons of Esme, Duke 
of Lenox.’ I understand that the picture 
has also been reproduced by some later 
engraver, whose name I do not know and 
whose work I have not seen. 

W. Kemp-WE tcu. 


Edward Evans’s ‘ Catalogue of Engraved 
Portraits’ (n.d., c. 1835), has ‘** Wharton, 
Lady, wife of Philip, Lord. Whole length, 
when Jane Goodwin. Folio. Vandyke— 
Gunst.”” The surname is given as “ God- 
in Slater’s ‘Engravings,’ and as 
‘*Goodwin’’ in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters,’ &c. The engraver, Pieter van 
Gunst, lived c. 1667-1724. W. B. H. 


OrricE or MAyorR: PLACE OF WORSHIP 
(12 S. x. 131).—I do not know what the 
usual custom is as regards the last Sunday of 
office, but in many county towns I think 
that the mayor and corporation usually 
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attend the Parish Church on the first Sunday, 
or as soon after the election of the mayor as 
convenient for him to appear in robes. In 
places where one robe does duty for all 
mayors, short or tall, the postponement is 
not necessary. 

The Shrewsbury corporation went (I pre- 
sume it still goes) on a Sunday, I think the 
second after the election of the mayor, to 
St. Chad’s Church. I believe I am right in 
stating that the Mayor of Ludlow, or his 
deputy, attended the Parish Church every 
Sunday, accompanied by the mace-bearers 
and a few of the corporation. 

It is probable that, in these so-called en- 
lightened days, when old customs are cried 
down, this procedure no longer exists. 

In towns in which a mayor is a Non- 
conformist it often happens that he goes on 
the earliest opportunity, with the corpora- 
tion, to his particular place of worship. I 
know this is so in Newport, Mon. In the 
past, in most places, the mayor, if a Non- 
conformist, generally went to the Parish 
Church. I well remember, in one town, the 
aldermen—at least the most important of 
them—stating they would not let the maces 
and State sword be taken into a church not 
belonging to the National Church. We are 
more tolerant in these days. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Tue ‘“ Hanp AND PEN” (12'S. x. 168).— 
This sign was usually displayed by scriveners, 
_occasionally it adorned the doors of ‘“ Fleet 
parsons.” The fact that, two centuries ago, 
a letter was addressed from a house with a 
sign does not necessarily indicate that it 
was indited at a tavern. Many tradesmen 
let their ‘first pair of stairs”? to lodgers, 
especially during the Parliamentary session, 
when country members brought their 
families to town. 

On Nov. 25, 1740, Edward Young wrote 
to the Duchess of Portland from ‘ The 
3 Golden Lions by Temple Bar,’ and in 
December from ‘‘ The 3 Sphinxes, Temple 
Bar.” On March 31, 1741, Johnson, 
writing to Mr. Lewis Paul of Birmingham, 
addressed from ‘“ At the Black Boy, over 
against Durham Yard, Strand.” Without 
further evidence I have not felt justified in 
including any of these in the lists of inns and 
taverns. J. PavL DE CASTRO. 


“Sowmoys”’ (12 S. x. 167).—This is 
doubtless a variant of the obsolete north- 
country word sowmes=traces used in plough- 
ing, generally made of iron (see Halliwell’s 


‘Dict. of Archaic and Provincial Words’ 
and Wright’s ‘ Dict. of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English’). ROBERT GOWER. 


The ‘N.E.D.,’ under the word “ souni,” 
defines this as the amount of pasturage 
which will support one cow, or a propor- 
tional number of sheep or other stock. The 
first quotation given to illustrate this 
meaning is the very passage quoted by 
Q. V. from the Roll of the Great Seal of 
Scotland, 1500. T. 


PsEUDO-TITLES FOR Dummy Books 
(12 8S. x. 129, 178, 197).--Under this title, 
ought not those chess and draughts boards to 
be included, that were made up to look like 
books ? I can remember a chess-board that, 
when standing on a book-shelf, appeared 
to be two bound volumes. It was lettered 
‘History of England,’ vol. i. and vol. ii. 
I know of a similar “dummy” back- 


gammon board, lettered on the back 
|‘ Arabian Nights Entertainment,’ vol. i. 
,and vol. ii. I cannot find that this form 
of ‘‘dummy ” book is made at the present 
| day. ErHELBERT HoRNE. 

| Pmate’s Wire (12 S. x. 150).—For the 
‘traditional name of Pilate’s wife, Claudia 
Procula, I find a reference to the Gospel of 
' Nicodemus Ii. 

| The question of Roman Governors being 
accompanied to their provinces by their 
'wives is illustrated by two passages of 
| Tacitus. In the third book of the Annals, 
chaps. 33 and 34, there is an account of a 
debate in the Roman Senate in A.p. 21, when 
Aulus Cecina Severus proposed that no 
magistrate in command of a province should 
be allowed to take his wife out with him. 
Cecina began his speech by explaining 
_at great length, as Tacitus tells us with an 
evident sense of humour, that he was on 
excellent terms with his own wife, who had 
brought him six children, and that he had 
made her stay ;in Italy, though he had served 
abroad for 40 years. He referred in the 
course of his argument to a former decision 
by which men were not to take their wives to 
allied or foreign nations. On this Furneaux 
has the following note in his edition of the 
Annals :— 

The old rule (ep. M. Sen. Controv. 9, 25, 251), 
though it had such signal exceptions as Livia, 
Agrippina, Plancina, &c., was still on the whole 
prevalent (ep. Suet. Aug. 24). Ulpian (Dig. i. 16, 
4, 2), while stating that the wife might go with her 
husband to a province, thinks he would be better 
without her, and mentions the decree (see on 
‘Annals’ 4, 20, 6) making him responsible for her 
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wife of Pilate was (Matt. | 
27, 19), Drusilla with Felix (Acts 24, 24), Calpurnia 
with Pliny (Epp. 10, 120, 121) 

,_.Cecina failed to carry his motion. 

In Annals, iv. 20, we read of a proposal 
introduced in the Senate by Cotta Messalinus 
to the effect that magistrates, thoug!: guilt- 
less themselves and having no knowledge of 
the offence, should be punished for their 
wives’ illegal acts in the provinces, just as if, 
they had personally committed them. This 
is given by Tacitus among the events of 
A.D. 24, Furneaux notes that 

This decree was still in force in the time of | 
Ulpian, who dates it (Dig. i. 16, 4, 2) in the year of 
Cotta’s consulship [A.D. £0] 

I know of no authority for the wife’s mis- | 
conduct necessarily involving the severe 
penalty suggested by Mr. Soursy’s last 
question. Under the Empire, exile and a 
fine were the usual punishments for oppres- | 
sion in the provinces ; a death-sentence was | 
exceptional. Epwarp BENSsLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 

Her name, Claudia Procula, is, I believe, 
first given in the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
but I am not in a position to verify this refer- | 
ence. As to the general question of pro- | 
vincial governors taking their wives with 
them, our extant first-hand information. 
comes from the Annals of Tacitus, and | 
from Ulpian. In a.v.c. 773, A.D. 20, the’ 
consuls (Annals, iii. 2, 5) were M. Valerius. 
and M. Aurelius, concerning whom Furneaux’s | 
note (‘Annals of Tacitus,’ vol. 1, p. 357), 
runs :— 

The first of these is son of the person mentioned | 
in i. 8, 5, and, like his father, has the cognomen | 
- Messala ”’? (Dio, Arg. to B. 57), or ** Messalinus.” 
The other is styled by Dio (I.l.) “* M. Aurelius M. 
f. Cotta,” and is generally taken to be the Cotta 
Messalinus of ii. 32, 2, &c. (of whom no other con- | 
sulship is recorded). The first consul would thus 
be nephew of the second. 

In A.U.c. 777, A.D. 24, as Tacitus informs 
us (Annals, iv. 20, 6), Messalinus Cotta 
proposed that the Senate should pass a 
decree providing that provincial governors, | 
however innocent themselves, and however 
unacquainted’ with the mismanagement of 
others, should be punished for their wives’ 
offences committed in the provinces, as 
much as for their own. On this Furneaux 
observes (p. 470) that ‘‘ This decree was still 
in force in the time of Ulpian, who dates it 
(Dig. i. 16, 4, 2) in the year of Cotta’s Con- 
sulship.” 

It appears from a debate held in the 
Senate in A.v.c. 774, A.D. 21, that by that 
time the old rule that women were not to 
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go to allied or foreign countries had fallen 
into desuetude, and the proposal of Severus 
Cecina that it should be revived was de- 
feated (Annals, iii. 33-5). When Livia 
went abroad with Augustus it was considered 
odd (Suetonius, ‘ Aug.’ 24), but in the N.T. 
we find not only Pilate’s wife mentioned, but 
in Acts xxiv. 24, Drusilla, the wife of Felix. 
procurator of Judea, though of course she 
was a daughter of Herod Agrippa I. 

Agrippina, the divorced wife of the Em- 
| peror ‘]iberius, accompanied her second hus- 
band, Germanicus, to Syria, and, when he 
/was poisoned at Daphne by Piso in a.p. 19, 
'she brought his ashes back to Italy. Piso, 
' too, had his wife Plancina with him. 

The younger Pliny, also, took his wife Cal- 
| purnia with him when he was proconsul of 
Pontus and Bithynia (Epp. x. 120, 121). 

Mgr. A. 8. Barnes, writing in the ‘ Catholic 
Encyclopedia ’ on Pontius Pilate, says :— 

The Abyssinian Church reckons him as a saint, 


_ and assigns 25 June to him and to Claudia Procula, 
his wife. 


The belief that she became a Christian 
goes back to the second century, and may be 
found in Origen (Hom. in Mat. xxxv.). The 
Greek Church assigns her a feast on 27 October. 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PICTURES IN THE HERMITAGE AT PETRO- 
GRAD (12 S. ix. 528; x. 114, 175).—In 
the list of Murillo’s pictures in Calvert’s 
‘Murillo,’ published by the Bodley Head, 
| there are two pictures, No. 31, ‘ Flight into 
Egypt,’ and No. 35, ‘Repose during the 
Flight into Egypt.’ A few months ago, 
when I was in England, a printseller showed 
me a reproduction of, I think, the latter (but 
it may have been the former), and told me 
that the original was in the Glasgow Gallery, 
although I declared that it, at any rate, had 
been in the Petrograd Hermitage, but I 
omitted to verify his statement. .And if such 
is a fact, I do not know when the picture 
may have been transferred. 
KE. A. G. 
Kedah, Malay States. 


Niccer Minstretsy (12 8. x. 169).—I 
do not know on what authority the writer 
in The Evening Standard based his assertion 
that Mr. Gladstone ‘* became proficient on 
the banjo,” not that it would require any 
great proficiency to vamp an accompani- 
ment for the old song ‘Camptown Races.’ 
The two or three chords necessary for this 
purpose could be readily mastered by 
anyone with an ear for music in half an hour 
or less. 

The legend is probably based on the 
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following passage in ‘Memoirs of an Ex- 
Minister,’ an autobiography by the Earl 
of Malmesbury (1884), quoted in chap. 
vi. of ‘The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone,’ 
by the late George W. E. Russell :— 

Gladstone, who was always fond of music, is 
now quite enthusiastic about negro melodies, 
singing them with the greatest spirit and enjoy- 
ment, never leaving out a verse, and evidently 
preferring such as Camptown Races. 

This song was much in vogue in the early 
sixties, and as ‘‘ the Grand Old Man” appears 
to have appreciated it, it may be permissible 
to give the words :— 

De Camptown ladies sing dis song— 
Doo-dah ! doo-dah ! 

De Camptown race-track five miles long-— 
Oh ! doo-dah-day ! 

I came down dah wid my hat cav’d in— 
Doo-dah ! doo-dah ! 

I go back home wid a pocket full ob tin— 
Oh! doo-dah-day ! 

CuHorvs. 

Gwine to run all night ! 

Gwine to run all day! 

I'll bet my money on de bob-tail nag— 

Somebody bet on de bay. 

De long-tail filly and de big black hoss— 
Doo-dah ! doo-dah ! : 

Dey fly de track and dey both cut across — 
Oh! doo-dah-day ! 

De blind hoss sticken in a big bog-hole— 
Doo-dah ! doo-dah ! 

Can’t touch de bottom wid a ten-foot pole— 
Oh! doo-dah-day ! 

(Chorus.) 

Old muley cow came on to de track — 
Doo-dah ! doo-dah ! 

De bob-tail fling her ober him back— 
Oh! doo-dah-day ! 

Den fly along like a railroad car— 
Doo-dah ! doo-dah ! 

Runnin’ a race wid a shootin’ star-—— 
Oh! doo-dah-day ! 

(Chorus.) 


Other versions and perversions figured 
in the old penny song sheets, but the above 
are taken from the ‘“ copyright edition ” 
of the song. WILLOUGHBY MAycocK. 


The correct title of the song mentioned | 
by CotoneL SouTHamM is ‘ Camptown | 
Races; or, Gwine to run all Night.’ I} 
enclose a copy of the words [ut supra, with | 
final verse as follows] :— 

See dem flyin’ on a ten-mile heat— 
Doo-dah ! doo-dah ! 

Round de race-track, den repeat—.- 
Oh! doo-dah-day ! 

I win my money on de bob-tail nag— 
Doo-dah ! doo-dah ! 

I keep my money in an old tow bag— 
Oh! doo-dah-day ! 

(Chorus.) 


Ps song was written and composed by 


. C. Foster (1826-64), the author of many 
tt songs, amongst them ‘Poor Old 
Joe,’ ‘Old Folks at Home,’ ‘ Nelly Bly,’ 

‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ * Uncle Ned, 
and ‘ Hard Times come again no ed 
F. J. A. 


‘Camptown Races’ with its haunting 
refrain, ‘Doo-dah! doo-dah-day!” is 
among my earliest recollections, as being 
sung or whistled by everybody from states- 
men to stable-boys, just about the time of 
the outbreak of the American Civil War. 
My remembrance of the first verse is [ut 
| supra). 

As is the case with all these “* plantation 
songs” of the immediate ante-bellwm period 
in the United States, a number of different 
versions can be produced; and the one 
nearest to my own recollection is in ‘ The 
Scottish Student’s Song-book,’ published 
in 1898. How permanent is the memory 
of the old ditty and how increasingly 
divergent the various versions promise to 
become can be illustrated by the fact that, 
in an instalment of a serial story, ‘ If Winter 
Comes,’ by A. J. M. Hutchinson, published 
in the issue for March, 1921, of Everybody's 
Magazine, a New York peciodical, there is a 
description of the marching away to the 
war of a British regiment in the earliest 
‘days of the great struggle of 1914, wherein 
_the band, taking them to the station, burst 
into the Pinks’ familiar quickstep 

The ne a races are five miles long— 
Doo-da! doo-da ! 
The Camptown races are five miles long— 
Doo-da! doo-da-day ! 
Gwine to run all night! 
Gwine to run all day! 
I bet my money on the bob-tail nag— 
Somebody bet on the bay ! 
ALFRED ROBBINS. 


The reference in The Evening Standard to 
““Darktown” probably arose the 


issue, in later years, of a series of comic 
illustrations relating to negro life, under 
the title Darktown,’ e.g., the ‘ Darktown 
Fire Brigade,’ which is the only one I can 
remember, but there were many others. 
G. W. YOUNGER. 

2, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 

[Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE mentions that the 
‘Scottish Student’s Song-book’ is published by 
Bayley and Ferguson.] 


Ewen : Coator Arms (12 S. x. 94, 158).— 
There is no church of Herne in Essex. 
Herne, or Heron (both names are given in 
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the histories of Essex), is a manor in the 
parish of East Horndon, held for many 
centuries by the Tyrell family. I have 
referred to my copies of Salmon, Morant, 
Wright and other histories of Essex, also 
to my MS. notes, &c., but find no mention 
of the name Ewen in connexion with East 
Horndon. GILBERT, M.S.A. 


Cappy (12 S. x. 168).—The following ex- 
tracts are from The Illustrated London 
News :— 

1, Mr. Cadby, Mr. Hopkinson, and Messrs. 
Oetzmann and Plumb exhibit various grand and 
cottage pianos (June 14, 1862). 

2. In the East Dome a performance by Mr. 
Barnett on Cadby’s piano (July 12, 1862). 

3. In conjunction with a performance on 
Cadby’s pianoforte there is some very pleasing, 
and indeed skilful playing on the concertina by 
the Misses Lachenal (Sept. 6, 1862). 

The reference in each case is, of course, 
to the International Exhibition. 


Cadby was a manufacturer of pianos who 
made a considerable fortune in the business, 
very largely by making for the trade. That 
is, he made the pianos and smaller dealers 
and retailers had their names marked on 
them. Cadby Hall was built for a showroom, 
but I believe this was after the death of 
Cadby. 

I remember calling, when I was a little 
boy, some 50 years or more ago, with my 
father, on Mr. Cadby, who lived in a fine 
old-fashioned house with a large garden full 
of fruit, at Margate. This was just before 
his death. W. B.S. 


AMERICAN Humorists : Capr. G. H. 
Dersy (12 S. ix. 353, 394, 491, 535; x. 154). 
—Mr. GEORGE MERRY WEATHER’S explanation 
of the supposed error of title to the frontis- 
piece portrait of Washington in the first 
edition (1865) of the ‘Squibob Papers’ is 
quite reasonable and possibly correct, but 
it is difficult to understand how it is further 
described in the list of illustrations to the 
book as ‘Portrait of G. Washington.’ I 
am familiar with an engraved portrait of 
General Washington, published in 1818, at 
the Shakespeare Press at Wigan, and pre- 
sented with an early part of a ‘ History of 
America,’ as well as with earlier portraits. 
To none of these does the Squibob “ por- 
trait’ bear any resemblance. My copy of 
the ‘Papers’ bears the signature of a 
former owner, *‘ G. L. Cain, New Orleans,’’ 
and from the similarity of the handwriting 
this person appears to have corrected the 


title of the “side elevation” portrait by 
writing the name “ Butler” (a commander 
of the Federal Army during the Civil War, 
1860-4) over that of Washington. I can 
understand General Butler as a fitting 
subject for caricature, but not Washington. 


Cotonet Gorpon, R.E., IN THE CRIMEA 
(12 8S. x. 169).—The Colonel Gordon whose 
portrait is in the ‘Series of Historical 
Portraits photographed in the Crimea, 1855,’ 
by Roger Fenton, would be Sir John William 
Gordon (1805-1870), who on the outbreak of 
the Crimean War was at once sent there, 
was present at the Battles of Alma and 
Inkermann, and was director of the right 
attack during the early days of the siege. 
A month after the siege commenced, owing 
to several casualties, Gordon was made 
C.R.E., and field this position until the 
arrival of Sir Harry Jones. He was particu- 
larly well known, and “ Gordon of Gordon’s 
Battery’ was a name known wherever an 
English newspaper penetrated. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


EneuisH Wrirers (12 S. ix. 371). 
James Greenwood, “‘ The Amateur Casual.” 
Though a very old man—a nonagenarian, 
I believe—he was still alive in a ‘‘ home” 
a few weeks ago, and subsisting on little 
more than an old age pension and the charity 
of a few faithful friends. i” 

WitLoucHBy Maycock. 


Savery Famity Booxrprates (12 S. 
x. 131).—The wife of Charles Savery was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew Edwards 
Butler of Caerleon. They were married 
June 1, 1819 (Cambrian). The Butler 
family were resident at Caerleon for many 
years and were maltsters. John Butler, 
grandfather of Andrew Edwards Butler, 
made his will May 31, 1768. A son of 
Charles Savery and Elizabeth was the late 
Almericus Blakeney Savery of Monmouth, 
a magistrate for the county and formerly a 
captain in the R. Monmouthshire Militia. 

J. B. 


‘TIME WITH A GIFT OF TEARS” (12 8. 
x. 18, 54, 96).—Swinburne certainly did 
not correct his work to any great extent after 
it was first written, but I have MSS. of his 
that show that he did correct and make 
additions, and he frequently altered his 
poems when they were reprinted. 

W. B.S. 
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Notes on Books. 


An Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin. By 
H. P. V. Nunn. (Cambridge University Press, 
6s. net.) 

Tus book deserves a hearty welcome: in fact 

it has been, in our opinion, needed for a long time. 

To relinquish Latin is to relinquish one of the 

fairest portions of one’s inheritance. A language 

which was the common speech and common 
writing of men for so many centuries cannot 
present any insuperable difficulties. Yet so 
awkwardly has Latin been treated in the schools 
that it is supposed—with Greek—almost to re- 


quire a special faculty for its acquisition. The} P 


first reform required is the use of easy Latin for 
reading—of authors who are more intent upon the 
matter than upon the manner of their writing. 
The great body of literature of this kind in Latin 
is to be found in ecclesiastical works. In these 
one may often note with surprise how nearly 
Latin can approximate to modern speech. In 
them, too, lives and vibrates an energy not, in 
itself, inferior to the vitality of the classics. The 
writer of these words still piously remembers the 
advice of Professor Henry Nettleship to read the 
Fathers. The scholars of the Renaissance could 
not have enjoyed classical Latin as they did if 
they had not had a familiarity with the language 
almost like that with their mother tongue. In 
their zeal for pure Latinity they started an un- 
fortunate tradition which has made the learner 
of Latin begin at the end rather than the beginning, 
has rendered all use of or pleasure in Latin 
“precious,” and to a great extent enfeebled 
interest in it. 

Mr. Nunn’s book is an excellent summary of 
the grammar of Ecclesiastical Latin, illustrated 
chiefly from the Vulgate, chosen for the purpose 
because it is the easiest and most accessible Latin 
book. The learner is warned not to take the 
Vulgate for a classic in the sense in which our 
Authorized Version is to be so taken. 

Comparisons and contrasts with classical Latin 
are briefly noted: and Mr. Nunn shows skill in 
conjecturing and providing against common mis- 
takes. Extracts follow from nine ecclesiastical 
writers, beginning with St. Perpetua and ending 
with Thomas 4 Kempis. This part of the book 
might perhaps have been extended. 


Archaeologia Aeliana. Third Series. Vol. xviii. 
(Published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 


Mr. ALLEN MAWER’s recently published work on 
the Place-names of Northumberland, which we | 
reviewed at 12S. viii. 39, has ensured a respectful | 
attention to anything he has to say on this subject. | 
His article in the new Archaeologia Aeliana gives | 
a summary view of the present state of knowledge | 
and of his own opinions. He erects into a matter | 
of interesting speculation the difference of treat- | 


ornament. This article is well illustrated. Mr, 
Hamiton Thompson’s second paper is on the 
visitation of the diocese of Durham carried out 
by Archbishop Savage during the vacancy of the 
See in 1501. We noted one passage: ‘‘ Vicars 
were also, in defiance of canon law, occasionally 
non-resident. The vicar of St. Nicholas, for 
example, was at his studies at Cambridge ; there 
was, however, a parish chaplain. . . .” Is 
this a case of a clerk’s having received a licence 
from his bishop to leave his church for the purpose 
of study ? Possibly the ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses ’ 
has garnered something on the subject from the 
Episcopal Register of Richard Foxe, who had been 
translated from Durham to Winchester. A third 
aper by the same writer is a most careful and 
interesting account of the books of the Com- 
panies of Glovers and Skinners of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, to which are appended the orders of the 
Company of Glovers and copious extracts from 
their account-books. The Shawdon Court Rolls 
are dealt with by Mr. J. C. Hodgson, who also 
works out the history of the manor of Bitchfield ; 
the accompanying study of Bitchfield Tower with 
plan and illustrations is by Mr. J. Oswald and 
Mr. W. Parker Brewis. The study of a slab of grey 
sandstone which has been for over a century in 
the garden of Mr. H. F. Lockhart of Hexham has 
yielded Prof. Bosanquet a new Roman inscription 
of which he here gives an account. Mr. A. Fen- 
wick Radcliffe traces the history of the Fenwick 
family of Brenkley from 1571. Mr. James 
Hodgson’s contribution of recollections and 
original correspondence of the poet John Cun- 
nigham is of real importance for a knowledge of 
the poet’s biography (settling, for example, the 
place of his death and the name of his brother) 
and of his character and friends. 


The Print-Collector’s Quarterly is always a 
welcome arrival. he new one contains two 
aticles of special interest—that by Mr. Max 
Lehrs on the Master L CZ, which is most success- 
fully illustrated, and that on Collectors’ Marks on 
prints and drawings by Mr. C. F. Bell. Mr. A. K. 
Sabin discusses with very sympathetic understand- 
ing the work of Elizabeth Adela Forbes, and Mr. 
George Somes Layard tells us the curious and 
romantic story of Lombart’s pastiche of Cromwell, 
Charles I. and Louis XTX. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ”’ —at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 


ment between place-names of settlements and the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
towns, and names of natural features. The first | @ guarantee of good faith. 

article contributed by Mr. Hamilton Themanen | WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
tells about the parish churches of Northumber- | article which has already appeared, correspondents 
land, a subject specially worth attention from the | are requested to give within parentheses— 
beginner in architecture because the beauties | immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
and merits of the old Northumbrian churches are | of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
to be sought in their construction, not in their tribution in question is to be found. 
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“Mr H. S. Bennett has done a very useful piece of 
work, for he has taken the letters and systematised 
the information they contain, and in a very pleasing 
glosses to their sources in previous collections or in the 
works from which they were originally extracted, 
- by the condensed notes at the bottom of the pages 
ie and the fuller comments on special points at one 
end of the text, Professor Lindsay has peiformed a 
y leave schoo. service for which both Latin and Anglo-Saxon scholars 
‘or the purpose Ph debt of gratitude.”—The Times 


